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Well  here  it  is  Wednesday  again  —  and  Children's  Day  on  the  Radio. 
Let's  answer  a  few  questions,  and  then  I'll  broadcast  a  dinner  for  children. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  read  the  other  day.    Mary,  four  years 
old,  came  into  the  room  wheeling  her  doll.     She  motioned  to  her  mother  to  be 
very  quiet,  as  she  said  her  baby  was  very  sick.    "I  suppose  she  ate  too  much 
candy  and  ice  cream!"  said  Mary's  mother,  sympathetically. 

"Oh,  noi"  said  Mary,  with  emphasis.     "She  ate  too  many  carrot  si" 


Three  of  today's  questions  are  about  sleep.    Here's  one  from  a  mother 
who  wants  to  know  how  much  sleep  a  14-year~oid  child  should  have. 

The  faster  a  child  is  growing,  the  more  sleep  he  needs.    A  baby  less 
than  a  year  old  grows  very  fast,  and  therefore  sleeps  most  of  the  time*  When 
he  gets  a  little  older,  he  does  not  grow  so  fast,  and  therefore  does  not  need 
so  much  sleep.    After  about  a  dozen  years,  when  the  child  enters  the 
adolescent  stage,  growth  speeds  up  again,  and  he  needs  even  more  sleep  than 
the  child  a  year  or  two  younger.    Many  parents  do  not  know  this,  and  they 
permit  these  older  children  to  stay  up  later  than  the  younger  ones.     I  know 
it's  hard  to  make  children  around  the  age  of  13,  14,  and  15  believe  that  they 
need  10  to  12  hours  of  sleep,  just  as  it  is  hard  to  make  them  believe  they  are 
not  yet  grown  up.    As  a  result  of  loss  of  sleep,  boys  and  girls  13  to  15 
are  often  listless  and  tired  most  of  the  time,  and  unable  to  concentrate  on 
their  lessons,, 

This  letter  came  in  an  envelope  with  a  fancy  lining.    Little  Mary 
Ellen  has  asked  me  to  save  all  my  bright-colored  envelopes  for  her  treasure 
box.    Do  your  children  ha--e  a  treasure  box  for  rainy  days?    I  got  this  idea 
from  a  West  Virginia  moihjr0     Into  her  treasure  box  go  ail  the  bright  colored 
linings  of  envelopes  thax  come  in  her  personal  correspondence.    Their  colors 
and  designs  are  widely  diversified,  and  her  children  find  them  a  source  of 
unending  entertainment.     "Two-and-a-half,"  she  sayd,  "is  interested  in  color. 
He  divides  his  share  into  the  various  colors  and  learns  their  names.    My  six- 
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year-old  folds  squares  and  "boats  and  kindergarten  salt  cellars.  Daughter 
aged  nine  makes  paper  doll  clothes,  and  her  twelve-year-old  sister  makes 
pictures.    The  source  of  supply  is  never  ending  and  the  cost  nothing,  while 
the  treasure  "box  fills  in  the  gap  on  those  ' what- shall- I-do-now ? *  days." 

Well,  as  I  said  before,  Mary  Ellen  gets  all  my  pretty  envelopes; 
She  found  lots  of  important  uses  for  my  Christmas  cards,  too. 

To  get  "back  to  questions  —  the  next  one  is  from  a  mother  who  does  a 
great  deal  of  entertaining.     "Sometimes,"  she  writes,  "it  is  very  inconvenient 
for  us  to  put  our  little  boy  to  bed  early.    Do  you  think  that  "being  up  late, 
say  one  or  two  evenings  a  week,  could  actually  harm  the  child2" 

It  probably  could.     If  you  accustom  your  child  to  a  regular  "bedtime, 
from  infancy,  you  not  only  help  his  chances  for  normal  development  of  "body 
and  mind,  "but  you  also  simplify  your  own  problems  of  child  management,  for, 
as  years  pass,  your  child  will  continue  to  go  quietly  and  unquestioningly  to 
"bed.    The  early  "bedtime  habit  —  6  o'clock  during  infancy  and  not  later  than 
7  during  early  childhood —  should  "be  unbroken. 

Better  not  keep  him  up  to  entertain  visitors,  or  go  to  the  movies.  It 
is  unwise  to  give  in  to  a  child  who  begs  to  stay  up,  "just  this  one  time." 
Permitting  him  to  lose  sleep  leads  to  a  vicious  circle:     Loss  of  sleep  makes 
him  irritable  and  over-active,  and  overactivity  makes  him  restless  and  wakeful, 
so  that  on  following  evenings  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  get  him  to  go 
to  bed.    On  the  other  hand,  a  child  who  goes  to  bed  tranquilly  is  likely  to 
sleep  well,  and  to  be  easy  to  manage  the  next  day. 

And  speaking  of  children  who  are  easy  to  manage  —  little  Benny  was 
not.    Did  you  hear  about  little  Benny?    He  behaved  very  badly  in  Sunday 
School.    "I  am  surprised  at  you,  Bennie,"  said  his  teacher,  who  had  turned 
just  in  time  to  see  him  slap  a  little  girl.     "No  gentleman  would  strike  a 
lady." 

"But  a  lady  wouldn't  tickle  a  gentleman,  either,"  explained  Bennie. 

One  more  question,  about  sleep.  This  is  about  the  children  who  go  to 
bed  readily  enough,  but  stay  awake,  or  sleep  fitfully.  There  may  be  several 
reasons  for  fitful  sleep. 

Has  the  chrULd  had  enough  active  play  during  the  day  to  tire  his  muscles? 
Is  his  physical  condition  good?    Does  he  have  a  bed  to  himself?    Is  the  bed 
comfortable?    The  spring  and  mattress  should  be  firm  and  flat,  not  sagging  in 
the  middle.     If  a  pillow  Is  used,  it  should  be  thin,  and  not  too  soft.  Sheets 
should  be  large,  so  that  the  edges  will  stay  tucked  in  all  night;  the  blankets 
light  in  weight,  and  wide  enough  to  keep  out  drafts.    For  a  child  who  kicks 
off  the  ccvc/s  try  a  sleeping  bag. 

Are  the  child's  nightclothes  comfortable?    They  should  be  loose,  so 
that  there  is  no  binding.    Of  course  the  child  should  be  entirely  undressed 
before  his  nightclothes  are  put  on. 
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Is  the  room  at  a  comfortable  temperature,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air 
from  open  windows?    Is  the  child1 s  supper  satisfying,  and  easily  digested? 
Do  you  try  to  prevent  loud  or  sudden  noises  from  reaching  the  child's  room? 
His  "bedroom  should  he  as  far  as  possible  from  the  radio* 

The  last  question  is  about  rickets,  the  disease  which  affects  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  babies  in  the  North  Temperate  zone.    Rickets  is  a  disease 
of  growth.     It  affects  the  whole  body,  and  most  strikingly  the  bones.  Mothers 
who  live  in  hot  climates,  whose  children  can  he  outdoors  in  the  sun  the  year 
around,  need  not  worry  ahout  rickets.    But  mothers  who  live  in  temperate 
climates,  mothers  whose  children  are  indoors  a  large  part  of  the  year,  must 
guard  against  this  disease. 

Since  rickets  is  a  disease  resulting  from  lack  of  sunlight,  it  can 
be  prevented  or  cured  hy  sunlight.    Mothers  should  "begin  early  to  prevent 
this  disease,  for  it  makes  its  appearance  in  very  young  infants.    There  are 
two  preventive  measures  for  rickets:    sun  "baths,  and  cod- liver  oil,  the  so- 
called  "bottled  sunshine." 

Since  sun  "baths  are  so  fully  discussed  in  the  bulletin  "Infant  Care," 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  subject  today.    As  I  have  said  many  times  before, 

Infant  Care"  is  the  best  all-round  book  I  know  of  for  mothers.  The  book  is 
published  by  the  Children's  3ureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
and  it  is  free. 

One  more  question:     "Should  every  baby  be  given  cod-liver  oil?" 

Yes.    Baby  specialists  say  it  should  be  given  to  every  baby  throughout 
the  first  two  years  of  life,  beginning  at  two  weeks  of  age,  whether  he  is 
artificially  fed  or  not. 

Well,  let's  see  what  we're  having  for  dinner  today.    Tomato  Soup  — 
that  sounds  good.    Do  you  know  why  we're  having  Tomato  Soup?    Because  little 
brother  Jimmie  has  decided  he  doesn't  like  to  drink  milk —  he'll  never 
know  what  a  lot  of  milk  he  is  getting  in  this  good  Tomato  Soup.    With  the 
soup,  we  will  serve  toast,  or  croutons.    Then  for  dessert,  all  we  need  is  a 
Peach  Compote,  made  with  rice  cooked  in  milk.    AhaJ    More  milk  for  little 
Jimmiei    Know  how  to  make  a  Peach  Compote?    Rice  cooked  in  milk,  and  served 
with  canned  peaches. 

ITow  let's  repeat  the  menu:    Tomato  Soup;  Croutons;  and  Peach  Compote 
made  with  rice  cooked  in  milk» 

Thursday:     "How  to  make  Sponge  Calces." 
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